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HISPANIA 

Volume V December, 1922 Number 6 

WHAT AILS BEGINNERS? 

Teachers are no doubt prone to minimize the hardships of 
beginners in any subject. An exceptional capacity for sympathy 
and, perhaps, some naivete are requisite in teachers if they are to hold 
themselves down to the level of the interminable awkward squads 
which successively file under their instruction and at the same 
time feel comfortable about it. The passage of time, together with 
the obliteration of relative values, ends by convincing us all too 
often that the present generation is preternaturally dumb, that its 
preparation has been horrible, and that it is wilfully finding difficul- 
ties where none exists. Who among us has not said, or wanted to 
say, at some time or other, "What can you possibly find hard in this 
short lesson? Why, when I was in college, we* used grammars 
that deserved the name and thought nothing of translating from five 
to eight hundred pages in an elementary course!" Alas, melioribus 
annis ! 

But the times have changed, and we must accommodate ourselves 
to them unless we prefer to shuffle along as old fogies. We have 
to work with the material that is delivered to us. Without sur- 
rendering our standards except under bitter duress, we owe it, never- 
theless, to our unfortunate, if not blameless, charges to discover 
what ails them and what remedies may be applied. Possibly, 
through earnestness, sincerity, and unremitting toil we may be able 
to stimulate them toward, if not actually to, the heights whereon we 
fed as a matter of course. Granted that their mentality and memor- 
izing power are not what ours were at their age, the opportunity 
of getting out of them the best that is in them is, just the same, ours. 

With this preamble, which plainly reveals my own pedagogical 
generation, I shall proceed to analyze soir.e of the ailments of 
beginners in a middle western university. To obviate criticism on 
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the score of personal reference or allusion, I ought to state that I 
conside the present "case" thoroughly typical of elementary modern 
language classes in the State universities, be they Spanish, French, 
or German, and equal in intelligence and effort to similar aggrega- 
tions of students similarly situated elsewhere. My aim in presenting 
this "case" is precisely that of the medical investigators at clinics 
attended by their colleagues. If the "case" squirms under my 
description, it should be constantly borne in mind that I regret, nay, 
deplore, its squirming, arid would rather not have it squirm, if 
possible. 

The class consists of 39 students, of whom 22 are men and 17, 
women. Four of them, namely, three women and one man, are 
graduate students. The rest are freshmen, poco mas o menos. We 
meet at 10 o'clock in the morning, — commonly judged a favorable 
hour for intellectual converse. We are using a popular simple 
grammar, the language of which is not too complex for high school 
students. The teacher uses the blackboard incessantly for purposes 
of illustration and in other ways tries to conduct the class by 
approved pedagogical methods. The students are from the five or 
ten corners of the university. Some are in Arts and Sciences, some 
in Engineering, some in Fine Arts, some in Business Administration, 
some in Teachers' College, etc. The lesson is handled without any 
deadening formality. In brief, the class is a normal class. 

Yet, for the first five weeks of school, that normal class has 
given me abnormal pause. It contains the usual number of students 
who belong in a "fast" section and the usual number who belong 
in a "slow" section. But it has struck more snags than my elemen- 
tary class is wont to do, in spite of the fact, — or, may it be, because 
of the fact, — that the lessons are rather shorter than it is my habit 
to assign. In order to discover what is the matter with the students 
. . . . or the teacher, I have had the class write out answers 
to a questionnaire of 19 inquiries, the twelve most important of 
which are treated further on. 

In seeking to secure serious and honest replies, I emphasized the 
usefulness of the inquiry to the students, assured them that it would 
not result in longer lessons, whatever the findings might be, and 
gave my word that it would have no personal reaction on any 
member of the class. The papers were returned unsigned, thereby 
allowing the utmost freedom of expression. I am absolutely satisfied 
with the way in which the whole proceeding was treated. The ques- 
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tionnaire was taken soberly and without levity, and the answers 
impress me as strictly honest. 

Below are given the data submitted, with a more or less pertinent 
running commentary. 

I. Which of the following constitutes your chief difficulty: 
grammar, retaining vocabulary, verbs, translation into English, 
translation into Spanish, pronunciation? Name more than one, if 
necessary, but not more than two. 

From the single or combined answers given, these figures are 
chosen as the most significant: verbs, 20; composition (English into 
Spanish), 17; grammar (rules), 14; vocabulary, 14. Four students 
mentioned pronunciation. Nobody seemed bothered by translation 
from Spanish into English. One student had no difficulty of any 
kind. 

These answers are nearly what I had foreseen. 

Verbs, of course, proved the steadiest target for student ani- 
mosity. After the first five weeks, students do not yet know that 
the only really irregular tenses are the present and the preterite 
indicative, and that the subjunctive tenses, because they can gener- 
ally be so easily derived from two forms of the indicative, need 
occasion no special annoyance. Consequently, the accumulation of 
regular and irregular verb-forms at this stage in apparent disorder 
is certain to be overwhelming, particularly when one or two men 
students, — who are always projecting their reasoning faculties into 
affairs from which logic had best absent itself, — see no reason why 
soy should not be so or traiga, traa or era, sia, and when one man 
does not know what a conjugation is in either Spanish or English 
and denies ever having heard the word. However, the problem of 
verbs gives me no concern, since verbs ultimately become our least 
worry and toward the end of the semester are even relished by 
students and almost cried for, like a certain well known remedy 
for children! 

The undesirable prominence of composition in the replies did 
surprise me, though, for I had stressed the application of grammar 
from the very start, had made unusual efforts to remove misunder- 
standings, and had religiously gone over the composition in the 
form of oral and board work. Moreover, the composition has never 
extended over more than seven simple sentences, my hope being that 
through this restriction the students would become convinced that 
I prefer deliberate and correct work to hasty, faulty work. Students, 
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alas, rarely appreciate subtleties until much subtlety has been ex- 
plained to them, and I am afaid that my unexplained subtle gener- 
osity made very little impression on them. 

Why the wreck and ruin attendant on early composition ? I have 
given some of my own views in a paper printed elsewhere, 1 and 
I have no doubt that there are other, better explanations. The query 
as to whether composition ought to be taken up at all during the 
first few weeks or the first month, when everything is new and 
bizarre, naturally sngget itelf even to those of us who realize its 
solid advantages. Perhaps the reasons cited by one of the students 
who answered the questionnaire, — surely, every reader will recog- 
nize the male graduate student in this piece of reasoning, — as to 
the scientific and the language processes sum up quite satisfactorily 
the obstacles inherent in all foreign language composition work: 

"I would say that the chief difference is that in science usually 
the substances are entirely the 'truth' elements. Grammars of 
languages and languages are more of 'cultural' or 'sublime' elements, 
with rules governing. Thought upon science is open to some 
individuality where languages will demand excruciating exactness. 
Furthermore, languages demand great and immediate or sudden 
coordinating, almost simultaneous coordination, of a great many 
rules and steps. Science principles are applied in definite, precise 
steps and may give one several minutes for proper evolution of a 
problem. In grammar we must get the problem finished in a few 
seconds. Another handicap is that languages are more intimate in- 
struments : they are a very part of us. It is like trying to talk with a 
weight hung upon the tongue. Automacy is destroyed and the mind is 
occupied with physical coordinations as well as mental coordinations. 
In science we use only one unfamiliar coordination, — the laws of 
that special science. All of the processes of language are new and 
unfamiliar. This I have analyzed as the chief difficulty of languages 
over sciences." 

Without doubt this line of reasoning applies more specifically to 
oral work than to composition, but the principle of numerous, 
strange, and sudden coordinations, enunciated clearly by the gradu- 
ate student in the short time permitted him, is responsible for much 
of the terror which composition unquestionably has for beginners. 
The location of composition, too, at the very end of the lesson 
tends to give the student an excuse for slighting this most practical 
and profitable of all the exercises. 
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II. How long does it actually take you to do the lessons noiv 
assigned? 

The statistics on this question are illuminating, especially if we 
take into account that the lessons are made up of only three or four 
grammatical rules, concisely expressed and unencumbered by many 
exceptions, half a dozen phrases for conjugation, a dozen short 
sentences for translation, and six or seven short and straightforward 
composition sentences. Since some teachers will recognize the graru- 
mar to which I have alluded, I take this opportunity of observing 
that we are at present doing only the even sentences of the last 
composition exercise in each lesson and expect to come back and 
do the rest later. The reader will, it is hoped, not forget that I am 
dealing with university, and not high school, students, and that 
most of them have acknowledged serious difficulty. 
Time spent Number of Students 



% hour or less 


5 


1 hour 


5 


1% hours 


1 


1V2 " 
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1% " 
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13 


2y 2 - 


4 


3 


1 



Total 39 

In spite of the almost universal complaint about the length of the 
lessons, it appears by the testimony of the students themselves that 
21 out of 39, or more than half of the class, spend less than two 
hours on each lesson, that 34 out of 39 spend not more than two 
hours, and that 10, or one-fourth of the class, spend an hour or 
less. An investigation conducted by me several years ago corroborates 
this situation, for in that class of 32, 20 spent less than two hours. 
29 spent not more than two hours, and six spent one hour or less. 

What, then, has become of the university theory, mentioned in 
many university catalogues and emphasized in oral admonitions, 
to the effect that students should put in two hours of outside work 
for each hour of recitation? For only 18 of the above 39 students 
have devoted two hours or more to each lesson, and it is fair to 
assume, since the complaint about the length of the lessons is 
nearly unanimous, that the maximum time spent has been stated. 
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If, as a matter of fact, that theory were supposed to be carried 
out strictly in practice, the majority of my class could justly be 
accused of shirking. I do not hesitate to say that in my opinion 
they are shirking, even on a liberal interpretation of what the 
university theory means. But they do not think that they are 
shirking. In reality, they honestly believe that they are being 
abused. Their sense of righteousness evidently emanates from what 
is expected of them in the university as a whole. Indeed, as one 
of my hopefuls remarked on his paper, "If I had to spend two 
hours on all subjects I would either have to drop out of school or 
get into slower classes." (From certain internal evidence in his 
paper I happen to know that this student is an ardent exponent 
of commercial music, and from a chance conversation with him 
I had already gathered that his fluent manipulation of the saxophone 
has brought him into much demand at midnight gatherings.) 

Since it is a condition and not a theory that causes our ills, we 
might do well, as language teachers, to take to heart the moral that 
students are daily pointing. If student usage, — and that is what 
ultimately prevails, however much we may oppose it individually 
without trying collectively to break it down and substitute a usage 
more palatable to us, — decrees an hour, an hour and a quarter, or an 
hour and a half as the limit of outside work for each lesson, had we 
not better get off our high horses and assign lessons accordingly? 
If it should decree that there is to be no home study at all, — and 
that seems to be the terminus ad quern of much university work, 
because of the multiple campus and extra-mural attractions, — shall 
we not finally have to be content with what the pouring-in and the 
educing process can accomplish in fifty minutes, and let our higher 
language training go at that? There will be the pity of it, to be 
sure, for some of us: but there will also be that greater peace of 
mind and that easing up of the nervous tension which come from 
accepting definite facts and gliding with the current. 

III. Is your trouble due to previous preparation or to the length 
of your present lessons in Spanish ? 

IV. What other foreign languages have you had? 

V. Do you know English grammar reasonably well? 
Questions III, IV, and V are logically connected and for that 

reason are here treated as a group. 

Sixteen students consider the length of the lessons their main 
difficulty, and fifteen, their previous preparation. The remainder 
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are bothered by confusion with other languages which they have 
studied recently, by lack of the power to concentrate, by the 
grammatical theory, and by the "newness of this kind of work." Two 
declare that they have no difficulty in any respect. Every student 
in the class has previously had at least one year of foreign language 
work, Latin predominating by far. Several have had three and 
four years of foreign languages, one has had 31 hours of French and 
25 hours of Latin, and one, 6 years of German, 7 years of Latin, and 
4 years of French. Seven out of 39, or 18% of the class, declare 
that they do not know English grammar "reasonably well." 

Several interesting queries arise in view of the foregoing data. 
For example: Is it not the acme of inefficiency to throw together 
students of such varying language experience? Why, since every- 
body without exception has had at least a year's experience in 
foreign languages, and, for the most part, in Latin, should Spanish 
in such moderate doses seem such a trial ? Can it be that training 
in one language does not noticeably benefit the average student in 
the next language which he takes up, and are we to assume that 
language discipline does not "carry over" even in its own field, just 
as, for instance, the discipline derived through mathematics or the 
sciences is now widely believed not to "carry over" into the 
languages ? What a desolating truth that would be, if proved ! Is 
English grammar of only negligible assistance in foreign language 
studies, or is the English grammar taught before the university' is 
reached so futile that it profits the student nothing? Has the 
teaching of Latin taken such a tumble that it fails to ground the 
student in those general language concepts for which it has always 
stood, become nugatory as discipline, and lost its old aristocratic 
position because of imitation of the methods pursued in the modern 
Romance languages, its historical children? In short, after the 
student has left the high school, must we begin all over again as if 
all his language work before coming to us had left him totally 
unmarked in a linguistic sense? Must we add to the burdens of the 
tax-payer by duplication? 

These are momentous issues, and can not be settled in any one 
article. There is much to be said for and against. 

"Fast" and "slow" sections have been tried successfully in many 
colleges, and our not having them at our particular institution is 
without question our own fault. I myself believe in them and in 
the feasibility of having them in any school where the enrollment 
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in any language runs into the hundreds. Not to have them means 
injustice to students and teachers alike and a waste of time and 
money. The latter, especially, for "fast" students could be exempted 
from the completion of the full number of hours of language re- 
quired as the usual thing, and the expense of language teaching 
would be lessened by just that much. As for the effectiveness of 
language instruction in the high schools, much has been said both 
negatively and positively, and the only fair conclusion is that, as in 
the universities also, good and bad teaching exist side by side. 

The fact of paramount significance is that so many of the students 
take so little away with them in permanent fashion. But that, it is 
hardly necessary to observe, is true in many ways of college students, 
above all with regard to required subjects in which they have no 
abiding interest. Very likely the essence of our present scheme of 
civilization and education is to spread things thin. Certainly, the 
languages are but too frequently spread very, very thin, not, perhaps, 
excluding the classical languages at times. I have lately had a pupil 
from another state who, during a year's work in Spanish in a high 
school, had never, she assured me, read a single sentence in Spanish. 
The teacher never used Spanish in class, nor did he even read in 
Spanish to his pupils nor have them read in Spanish or use Spanish 
orally. The Spanish sounds were entirely strange to the student 
referred to, and the sounds which she made on my first request to 
her to pronounce some Spanish were positively foreign to me, though 
I have a fair knowledge of the more important modern languages 
and some knowledge of a few of the ancient languages. The case is 
exceptional : but how amazing that even such an exception could 
occur ! 

With all the good will in the world toward our colleagues in both 
the high schools and the colleges, some of us may, perhaps, be 
pardoned if we feel dubious about the quality of the language effort 
required of students. For my part, I am afraid that there is a lot of 
buncombe mixed in with our complaints about the pupils whom we 
have to instruct and with our asseveration of the lofty ideals to which 
we cling. High ideals are always admirable, to be sure, but sincere 
and, in a good sense, exacting teaching is often even more admirable. 
What a splendid clearing of the atmosphere there would be in all 
our schools, and in most of the school subjects, if teachers who 
make of their subjects a soft, mushy pap and a travesty on true 
education could be induced to see that they are rendering neither 
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an educational nor a social service ! What an advantage it would be 
to us if we could rid our students of that sycophantic, grade- 
getting smoothness which is so conspicuous in our college life 
today ! What a salutary shock it would be to many students if 
their teachers would insist on accuracy, strict honesty, thorough 
work and enough work, and correct that "slouchiness" of college 
students which was scored by military officials at the beginning of 
the war ! 

For it can not be denied that modern language instruction, because 
of its universality, if for no other reason, has much to do with 
student morale in general. Flabby language instruction encourages 
flabbiness in students. Over the country as a whole, we expect too 
little of our pupils, with the result that even good-natured observers 
of our school system, like M. Maurice Caullery, can not help calling 
attention to the mental immaturity of our boys and girls and to the 
tendency on the part of teachers to make lessons pleasant at the 
expense of durable instruction. 

The defect, it may be added, is as noticeable in the colleges as in 
the high schools, and sometimes more so. In the better class of 
high schools, all the teachers without exception have had long and 
excellent training, and in the metropolitan cities the doctorate is 
common and residence in foreign countries frequent. In many of 
our colleges and universities, on the other hand, and particularly 
after the war, graduate students, and often students who have not 
yet secured their first degree, have of late years been teaching 
language classes, sometimes without marked success : and the cheap- 
ness with which their services can be obtained has made a strong 
appeal to administrative officers on whom the money question 
weighs heavily. The effect has been to hurt the standing of the 
modern languages in the eyes of administrators, to lower the pres- 
tige of experienced teachers, to react harmfully on the salaries of 
teachers, and to imbue the students with the notion that anybody can 
teach the languages and that the languages are therefore not to be 
taken seriously. 

In order to keep this paper from growing to an unseemly length, 
the rest of the questions are listed below with a brief summary of 
the answers given by the class. 

VI. Is your chief interest in mathematics or the sciences? If 
so, in what way does language work seem harder than scientific 
work or different from it? ANSWER: 17 students, or 43% of the 
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class, are especially interested in mathematics or the experimental 
sciences, and practically all hold the same views as the graduate 
student mentioned in Question I regarding the difference between 
language and scientific work. 

VII. Why, in your opinion, can't you retain the essentials of 
the lesson? ANSWER: the length of the lessons is the chief 
obstacle. Subsidiary reasons are : inability to concentrate ; too many 
details to learn ; what I should call the "twenty- four hour memory" ; 
too great a similarity in the endings of verbs ; absence of association 
with ordinary experience in the forms and rules of grammar; too 
many outside attractions, which impair the power of concentration. 
Four students have no difficulty in retaining the essentials. 

VIII. How many new words do you think should be given in 
each lesson? ANSWER: the average, as computed from the indi- 
vidual answers, is 14 words. 

IX. How much time do you put on your composition work 
(English into Spanish) ? ANSWER : the average of the class is 45 
minutes. Twenty-nine spend 45 minutes or less, one student requir- 
ing only 10 minutes, and three requiring only 15 minutes. Ten 
students spend an hour or more, one student requiring as much as 
two hours on the composition alone. It is to be remembered that the 
composition consists of only 6 or 7 ordinary sentences. 

X. How often do you review the things that you think you ought 
to review? ANSWER: 7 students, or 18% of the class, state that 
they never review. The rest vary from "daily," "twice a week," or 
"weekly," to "occasionally," "rarely," or "before a quiz." 

XL Do you think your knowledge of Spanish is increasing, or 
do you feel that you are becoming more and more confused as zve 
go on? ANSWER: 13 out of 39, or 33y 3 % of the class, feel that 
they are becoming more confused. At the date of the questionnaire, 
or about five weeks after the opening of school, we were working on 
Lesson XXII of the grammar, and not using any other book. 

XII. Are you taking Spanish because you are interested in it, or 
only for the credit?- ANSWER: 23 students' state that they are 
really interested, and 16, or 41% of the class, that they are taking 
Spanish for the credit only. 

The conclusions that can be drawn from the preceding six ques- 
tions are almost infinite and would touch vital spots in language 
instruction. I shall limit myself to those which seem to me of the 
most immediate import. 
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Evidently the scientific student deserves special attention. He is 
usually interested only in the practical value of languages, and not 
in their literary or cultural value, is often not interested in them at 
all, and finds constant memorizing a drudgery and .an irritant. He 
wishes to go straight at the practical acquisition of the language in 
the shortest possible time and treats grammar as a hostile and 
deterrent factor. His preference would be for the direct method in 
its freest application. He would probably prefer to progress by 
example rather than by principle, though one would expect him to 
lean more to the side of the acquisition of principles than the 
ordinary student. My experience with scientific students, indeed, 
has been such as to persuade me that they are unduly impatient with 
the learning of language principles. In all probability, there is a 
good and sufficient reason for this apparent anomaly. In the 
scientific laboratory, the student proceeds by induction, whereas in 
the language class, however inductively the grammar or other texts 
may appear to be arranged, he is forced to accept rules and proceed 
by deduction. He does not realize, as his teachers must, that the 
time is too short in class for true and extended induction, that the 
grammar is really a short-cut, and that the short-cuts which we 
employ through deduction are indispensable if any appreciable 
progress is to be made. Nor does he usually understand, as teachers 
do, that, although methods and principles, — generally few in num- 
ber, — are the chief aim of elementary scientific courses, they are not 
the principal aim in language study, the main objective here being a 
command of the language itself. 

Since such is the state of scientific students in language courses, 
and since they constitute a rather large proportion of the students 
in each language class in the State universities, it is manifest that, 
if they must take the languages, the latter ought to be better adapted 
to their needs and dominant characteristics. Unless we can force 
scientific students to care for the cultural aspects of language, — a 
doubtful supposition in the majority of cases, — we ought to try to 
organize special classes for them, of a highly practical nature, and 
with stress on scientific subject-matter. If scientific French and 
German have been found useful, why should not scientific Spanish 
be equally so? The amount of notable scientific work done by 
Spaniards, — though underrated by most of us, — need not enter into 
the question. The problem is a pedagogical, not a scholarly one. 

To be sure, the summum bonum would be to inoculate the scien- 
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tific student with "culture" in the language classes, even against 
his will, if need be. But there is little evidence to show that 
elementary classes in the modern languages are to any extent cul- 
tural, as a rule, and there is good cause for believing that the instruc- 
tion in them has to be predominantly practical. If that notion 
contains any measure of truth, why should we not have special 
elementary classes conducted on scientifically practical lines for the 
large numbers of scientific students taking the languages either 
willingly or willy-nilly? 

The number of scientific students in the class under discussion 
and the language troubles natural to them explain in part the slow 
progress of the class in retaining the essentials thus far studied. 
Too much memory work is probably the bane of early language 
instruction. But what can we do about it ? Practical language study 
necessarily means the memorizing of vocabulary, verbs, and, as a 
result of current student practice, a large proportion of the gram- 
matical rules. It is not in our power to supply students with 
memories, — would that compact and efficient memory-apparatuses 
could be placed at our disposal for distribution ! — nor can we synco- 
pate vocabularies nor reduce verbs, as has been done in English, to 
but one or two forms in each tense. Unfortunately, we must do 
our best with the languages as they have been handed down through 
the ages with their complexities, inconsistencies, redundancies, and 
subtleties. 

The logical remedy, according to the overwhelming evidence of 
this particular class, appears to lie in the shortening of the lessons. 
If we are to believe the students, they would have no difficulty with 
lessons sufficiently short. Nevertheless, it is well, perhaps, not to 
heed too readily the siren song of the average American college 
student of the present day. He may be prejudiced! Also, he may 
not understand what is being done as well as his teacher, and 
there is a strong possibility that his momentary fear and discomfort 
are much exaggerated. 

After five weeks of lessons which, to my mind, are altogether too 
short and simple for college students, a considerable portion of the 
class seems to be growing more and more confused. No doubt that 
portion of the class is composed mainly of the naturally slow and 
the scientific students, most of whom can not distinguish the essen- 
tials from the non-essentials and think that they can "get" once for 
all, time without end, each verb, each word, each principle, and each 
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accent. We teachers, however, know that language is a habit, rather 
than anything else, that repetition and example are our most effective 
allies, and that there is no need of being discouraged during the 
first five or six weeks if many students, even the most earnest and 
sincere, report that the assignments are much too much for them 
and that they are in imminent danger of going under. Most of 
them, as a matter of fact, do not go under, and after five or six 
weeks more are willing to admit that their dread was premature. 
What has ailed them to a rather high degree has been a lack of 
perseverance or "spunk" and, in not a few instances, an unwilling- 
ness to admit, even to themselves, that college studies, which require 
outside work, should differ from high school work, which ordinarily 
does not demand much outside effort. 

The legitimate grievances of slow students may be removed at 
the start by three simple means : the reduction of composition to a 
minimum, or the absence of all composition, for the first two or 
three or even four weeks, the alternation of a practical reader with 
the grammar, — thus allowing a respite from grammatical accumula- 
tions and ample opportunity for reinforcing principles already 
studied, — and regular weekly reviews. My recommendation about 
composition is made hesitatingly, and not entirely in accordance 
with my own preferences, but it is offered, nevertheless, with a 
view to permitting slow students to get their bearings without too 
much distraction. The use of a reader two days a week, after 
students have learned to recognize two or three of the indicative 
tenses of verbs, I have found a godsend in restoring confidence to 
the down-trodden, dejected, and forlorn: and its use in this order 
does not in the slightest imply any diminution of the total amount 
of work that can be accomplished during the semester. Immediately 
after conducting the present questionnaire, I tried this plan, which 
I have followed for a large number of years, and the relief to the 
students was immediate. 

But the most successful means of doing away with grievances 
and difficulties is, of course, in the final analysis, the bona fide 
interest in Spanish which we are able to arouse in our students. 
They come to us under conditions that are deadly to the enthusiasm 
of the teacher. Forty-one per cent of my class, as I have indicated, 
are taking the course for credit only. Possibly a slightly larger 
percentage would be nearer the truth, as the admission is one that 
students do not like to make, even when writing anonymously. I 
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must, I suppose, assume that a like proportion is taking Spanish, — 
and this is surely applicable to other required subjects, — in all the 
beginning sections. If, then, we have 500 beginning students this 
year, about 200 are indifferent to our best efforts, long for the 
dismissal bell, are happy when the end of the semester has come, and 
most happy when the required hours in language have been com- 
pleted. How can we interest this heavy, sluggish mass which con- 
taminates the entire body of students in our classes and forces us to 
a quality of work far beneath what many of us expect to do within 
college walls? How can we counteract, too, the harmful slogan, 
"Spanish is easy ; I'll take it," and the unthinking advice often given 
by teachers of other subjects whose ethical standards suffer eclipse 
when, in recommending courses to students, they say, through the 
desire to captivate the good-will of the student in front of them, 
"O, yes, you've got to take a language, haven't you ? Why not take 
Spanish ? You won't have any trouble passing in that!" 

The problem is a big one, and I am not presumptuous enough to 
try to solve it single-handed. I am sure, however, that the honest 
way does not lie in emasculating the lessons and murdering an 
educational hour. Possibly the problem can never be satisfactorily 
solved, any more than in required French, German, history, the 
sciences, or mathematics. Possibly our system of requirements, 
though it might do very well for students in France, who are 
accustomed to the view that mental discipline is a necessary aim in 
education, will not work out among American college students, to 
whom discipline as such is anathema. Possibly the free elective 
system, now so generally looked down upon, is really the system 
best suited to our genius and our peculiar kind of democracy, and 
offers the greatest chance of preventing or minimizing educational 
waste. 

However all that may be, it is obvious that every teacher ought, 
as an individual, to try to find out as soon as possible just what 
ails his beginning students. If we knew fairly accurately the most 
pressing ailments of our beginners, there is a likelihood that we 
might some day collectively arrive at methods for combatting the 
initial inertia and apathy which now drag down our standards and 
sap our teaching energy. 

J. Warshaw 
University of Nebraska 



